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LOVELESS FRUMP AS HIP AND SEXY PARTY GIRL: 
A REEVALUATION OF THE OLD-MAID STEREOTYPE 


Katherine C. Adams! 


As computer technology prompts educators and practitioners within Library 
and Information Science (LIS) to redefine their profession, the old-maid 
stereotype has yet again become a topic of debate. Previous analyses of the 
old-maid stereotype have failed to expose how stereotypes work to create 
meaning at both the. point of production and consumption. Without such 
an understanding, attempts at overcoming the stereotype by willing it away, 
renaming, or ignoring it will remain futile. Recent poststructural theories, 
though, allow librarians to understand both the durability and inherent dis- 
cursive weaknesses in the stereotype and, hence, provide the basis of a more 
informed strategy for overcoming it. Moreover, the shriveled-prune repre- 
sentation may be part of the fun of being a librarian. This stereotype allows 
knowledge workers and information managers the opportunity to retain a 
distinct identity as librarians. 


Introduction 


Because it forms part of the larger debate over how information tech- 
nology is refiguring the routines, practices, and status of professional 
librarians, the librarian stereotype is, once again, a subject for scholars 
and practitioners within LIS. In recent years, digital technology has 
transformed how librarians identify, collect, and organize information 
(1, p. 41; 2, p. 31; 3, p. 50). Librarians are increasingly associating them- 
selves with computers rather than with books, with data rather than 
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with knowledge. Many graduate library programs (including my alma 
mater, the University of California, Los Angeles) have recently dropped 
the word ‘‘Library’’ from their program titles and have renamed the 
area of specialization “Information Studies’ [4-6], although the de- 
gree remains an MLIS. Some within LIS argue that technical innova- 
tions can usher in a concurrent shift in the collective self-perception 
of librarians [7; 8, p. 251]. As librarians increasingly define themselves 
as information or knowledge managers, media specialists, or informa- 
tion scientists, advocates of this change within the profession welcome 
the opportunity to throw off the stereotypical representation of the 
librarian as a loveless frump hiding behind her spectacles and sur- 
rounded by her books. By contrast, it is imagined, remarkably value- 
free information specialists will play a vital role in the postindustrial 
economy, managing data across a variety of media and in a number 
of different institutional settings. The old stereotype, then, will soon 
disappear entirely or, at best, remain but a quaintly benign reminder 
of the modern profession’s origins in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. 

Such a vision of the future, though, ignores the ways in which stereo- 
types function. As recent studies of signification suggest, the old-maid 
stereotype can be neither wished nor willed away no matter how digi- 
tally savvy any of us might be or become. Recent work, often under that 
potentially off-putting umbrella of critical or poststructural theories, 
though, can help us to understand what is at stake in considering the 
old-maid librarian stereotype. In addition, such an approach can help 
to suggest strategies that may well prove more successful than previous 
attempts to undermine the stereotype but, in any case, that will almost 
certainly prove to be more fun. This article argues for a reevaluation of 
the old-maid stereotype that will allow us to embrace digital technology 
while, nevertheless, remaining mindful of our distinctiveness as librari- 
ans. Indeed, it is precisely now, when librarians are seeking to redefine 
the profession in light of new information technologies, that we would 
do well to reclaim the shriveled old spinster as an important part of 
our collective identity and professional history. 

Since the days of Melvil Dewey, librarians have struggled against the 
old-maid stereotype or laughed along with it, but the representation 
of the librarian as a shriveled prune is part of our cultural heritage. 
Indeed, writing in 1988, Norman Stevens worried even more about the 
sexless automaton image that might come to replace her, a “‘new ste- 
reotype which represents the librarian as the contemporary profes- 
sional lacking all distinction’”’ [9, p. 848]. Instead of jumping into the 
amorphous soup of information technician or knowledge worker, li- 
brarians can maintain a clear, distinct, and, to this mind, preferable 
identity through appropriations of the old-maid stereotype. 
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Much ink has been spilt over the years by writers on the seemingly 
vexing issue of the image of the librarian as a shriveled prune.’ This 
literature can be characterized as addressing three interrelated ques- 
tions: (1) what are the particulars of the old-maid stereotype as she 
has appeared in novels, films, commercials, and popular culture gener- 
ally; (2) how close is this representation to reality; and (3) what should 
librarians do to combat these negative representations [11-14]? There 
have been a number of solutions proposed, but the most common of 
late has been a call for more positive and accurate representations of 
librarians in the mass media [15, p. 24].° 

Previous writers within LIS focused too narrowly on the content of 
the old-maid stereotype and ignored questions of interpretation. While 
scholars have outlined the particulars of the stereotype as well as its 
effects on librarianship as a profession, their analyses have tended to 
presume a limited understanding of signification, the ways visual and 
textual signs produce meaning [18, p. 186; 19, p. 35; 20, pp. 44-45]. 
Beginning in the late 1970s, film and literary theorists turned their 
attention to an exploration of the historical and psychoanalytical dy- 
namics brought to bear when people view images, including stereotypi- 
cal ones. They examined the mechanics by which representations work 
to create meaning [21-23]. Signification is the analysis of how images 
come to carry particular meanings. Contemporary theories of signifi- 
cation break down the interactions between spectators and representa- 
tions. Librarians can profitably use these largely poststructural theories 
to expose the function, persistence, and significatory weaknesses of the 
old-maid, loveless-frump stereotype. 


Signs and Symbols: Where Does Meaning Live? 


Discussions about the old-maid stereotype within LIS have tended to 
conform to an images-of-women approach that assumes that the viewer 
is a passive vessel for a univocal, monolithic message. That is to say, a 
representation simply means something that is unproblematically un- 
derstood by the viewer. The significance of an image is assumed to 
inhere in the representation itself. In this view, meaning is deposited, 


2. The implications of the old-maid stereotype for male librarians are certainly an important 
issue, but questions about masculine identities within librarianship as a feminized profes- 
sion are beyond the scope of this article. For an entertaining analysis of a fussy yet sexy 
male librarian in popular culture, see [10]. 

3. Also see [16] and [17]. The column ‘Image: How They're Seeing Us’’ appeared monthly 
from January 1985 to November 1987. It then appeared bimonthly from December 1987 to 
December 1995. The column “‘Sightings: Librarians as We See Them”’ appeared bimonthly, 
alternating with “‘Image: How They're Seeing Us,’’ from December 1987 to January 1995. 
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so to speak, in a representation according to two principles. First, repre- 
sentations reflect the world like a mirror; representations transparently 
imitate a preexisting truth. Second, the meaning of a representation is 
determined by the author/artist; representations mean just what their 
creator intends them to mean. If there is disagreement as to the mean- 
ing, then the viewer has gotten the intention “‘wrong’”’ [24, p. 42]. For 
the purposes of this article, this approach will be called the reflection 
model. 

The key problem with a reflection model such as this one lies with 
its assumptions about how meaning is created. In particular, the model 
fails to account for the complexity of signification; that is, the model 
fails to account for the ways signs and symbols work to create meaning 
at both the point of production and the point of consumption. At the 
point of production, the reflection model ignores the ways visual and 
textual images offer the viewer /reader particular roles from which to 
understand the image in question [25, pp. 74-75]. An interpretive 
framework that draws on poststructural theories of signification can 
overcome many of the problems inherent in the reflection model and 
can highlight important functional and even epistemological features 
of the construction of stereotypes. In this way, we can gainfully 
move beyond a concern for the negative content of images to engage 
in a more critical analysis of stereotypes. For example, focusing on 
““‘better’’ images might expand the cultural horizons of librarians, 
but it does not fundamentally challenge the ways of seeing located 
in the processes of representation. To call for less stereotypical images 
avoids an attack on the real beast—the signifying practices that 
produce such images in the first place [26, p. 28]. In short, this 
model leaves unexplored the means by which a stereotypical image 
positions the spectator to accept and expect such representations 
[27, p. 15]. 

In he last twenty years, theorists such as Rachel Bowlby, Elizabeth 
Cowie, and Jackie Stacey have explored the relationship between gen- 
der and reading/looking [27-29]. This inquiry has moved feminist 
cultural criticism away from the question of the sexist content of images 
toward an examination of the mechanisms of viewing. A structural anal- 
ysis of how representations position spectators uncovers how power, 
control, and the construction of gender are entangled with representa- 
tions. One of the first to address the complex question of looking and 
its relation to gender, John Berger argued that patriarchal society con- 
structed women as an object for the male spectator. Within both elite 
and popular culture, Berger demonstrated that the most meaningful 
images of women in patriarchal society were those in which women 
were portrayed as passive objects of the male gaze [30, p. 47]. Berger 
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maintained that looking is not a neutral activity but carries with it rela- 
tions of power, access, and control. In short, he illustrated how gender 
difference is embedded in cultural forms. Berger’s analysis moves away 
from the reflection model to claim that the objectification of women 
was endemic to the structure of image making [31, p. 87). 

The reflection model is also problematic in that it effaces the shift- 
ing, contextual, and fluid nature of meaning at the point of consump- 
tion. This framework cannot account for different interpretations of a 
single, given image. For example, is a woman in a baggy tweed suit 
behind the reference desk a grim-faced prude, the formidable mistress 
of a complex storage and retrieval system, or a skilled specialist who 
knows her own worth but suffers from an overdeveloped sense of 
Anglophilia? 


Hijacking the Old-Maid Stereotype 


In contrast to earlier discussions of the old-maid stereotype, I want to 
emphasize the ways in which this stereotype provides viewers with the 
opportunity to rework normative definitions of gender and profes- 
sional identity. Because of the qualities intrinsic to representations, this 
stereotype is not irredeemably negative [32, p. 183; 33, p. 488; 28, 
p. 74]. Indeed, the function and meaning of the shriveled-prune ste- 
reotype is fluid, malleable, and up for grabs. In short, the loveless- 
frump image offers librarians the opportunity to rewrite the cultural 
narratives within which we live. Instead of trying to eradicate examples 
of the old maid in popular culture, we can choose to embrace it and 
make it our own. By redeploying the signs that compose the stereotype 
(that is, the individual physical and behavioral elements that make up 
the representation, such as sensible shoes, tired-looking tweeds, a timid 
demeanor, or shushing noisy patrons) we can work within and against 
the cultural discourses that produced the stereotype in the first 
place. 

Writing in 1982, Pauline Wilson argued that librarians responded to 
the old-maid stereotype like members of a minority group [18, pp. 31- 
33]. That is to say, as a group, librarians internalized negative represen- 
tations and became ‘‘ashamed of [their] group and ashamed to share 
its characteristics’’ [18, p. 36]. Whether or not one agrees with Wilson’s 
conclusions, librarians would be well served to borrow tactics employed 
by other marginalized groups within American culture for combating 
stereotypes. Specifically, through the appropriative gestures of parody 
and mimicry, librarians can change the associations made with the old 
maid and transform this representation into something positive. 
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Library and information science workers could take on stereotypical 
characteristics in order to diffuse and disarm the power dynamic that 
created them in the first place. Examples of this include African Ameri- 
cans reclaiming the ‘‘N’’ word, gays and lesbians appropriating the 
term ‘‘queer,’’ large women proudly self-identifying as “‘fat,’’ and femi- 
nists strategically redeploying the term “‘bitch.’’ I am proposing that 
librarians take on the shriveled-prune stereotype directly and contest 
it from within. One can use the stereotype against itself by redeploying 
the signs that compose it. In a move from deconstruction to reconstruc- 
tion, librarians can use these signs for their own ends. The signifiers 
that make up the loveless-frump representation can be used to critique 
the very representation they echo and mime [34, p. 169; 35, pp. 5-6]. 

Ironic redeployment of the loveless-frump stereotype occurs at the 
private, individual level and at the collective, professional level through 
articles like this one. In terms of a librarian’s workaday world, parody 
and mimicry can be incorporated into daily experience through ges- 
tures, details of dress, and as points of internal, private reference. I can 
imagine sticking a pencil through a bun worn firmly on the back of my 
head as I sashay through the stacks of the library where I work. I can also 
imagine deflecting inappropriately personal questions during a refer- 
ence interview by assuming an expression of prim hauteur. When en- 
countering representations of the old maid, workers and writers in LIS 
can be armed with the weapons of parody and mimicry. By uncovering 
the mechanisms by which the stereotype works to create meaning, 
those in LIS could thwart the semiotic codes or signs that produce it. 

Librarians, then, can define themselves with and against the old- 
maid stereotype. By identifying with the prim-spinster stereotype, the 
very terms of its composition can be exposed, renegotiated, and made 
to mean something new. Through appropriative reading strategies li- 
brarians can enact a dialogue between representations and resistance. 
Poststructural theorists argue that parody and mimicry are two of the 
instruments by which an appropriative reading can occur. These are 
tools with which one can trouble and render ironic the old-maid librar- 
ian stereotype. Parody and mimicry are techniques of interpretation 
through which alternative meanings can be achieved. These appropria- 
tive strategies allow librarians to interpose themselves in stereotypical 
representations without being reduced by their exploitative effects. 
The old-maid representation offers a locus for developing a new profes- 
sional identity from within the framework provided by popular culture. 
Merely denying the validity of the shriveled-prune representation will 
not cause it to go away. Negative representations and their effects can- 
not be wished out of existence, and stereotypical representations are 
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not a matter of personal or collective will. Quite simply, that is not how 
stereotypes function. 


The Social and Cultural Function of Stereotypes 


Stereotypes are persuasive and pervasive because they seem, in some 
manner, to contain real attributes and qualities. Stereotypical represen- 
tations play on aspects of group identity that have assumed a common- 
sense veracity. They are created from the naturalizing of selective traits 
of certain groups. So, for example, the stereotype that librarians are 
detail oriented and concerned with maintaining order in a quiet library 
is based on experiential reality. Some librarians are prim, unconcerned 
with fashion, and unfriendly. This observation becomes a stereotype, 
though, only when frumpiness and fussiness is taken to be both natural 
and innate to librarians and when these characteristics are generalized 
to the entire population of librarians. In sum, stereotypes are created 
through a process of reducing individuals to a few essential characteris- 
tics that are exaggerated, simplified, and understood as natural (36, 
p. 249]. 

Furthermore, the way of reasoning that results in stereotypes is a 
significant cognitive activity. That is, the mental process of categorizing 
individuals based on visual, perceptual cues is a common practice. Cog- 
nitive psychologists and philosophers assert that we understand the 
world by mentally referring individual objects, people, and events to 
larger, general classificatory schemes. But scholars have been careful 
to mark the distinction between typing and stereotyping [36, p. 257]. 
The use of types is a key cognitive activity by which people understand 
their environment. Stereotyping, though, involves not only exaggerat- 
ing and simplifying characteristics but also separating the normal and 
acceptable from the abnormal and unacceptable. Stereotypes facilitate 
the bonding together of those who are normal (us) into an imagined 
community and send into exile those who are different (them) [36, 
pp. 249-61]. 

Stereotypes also function to establish and maintain ideas of individ- 
ual identity. Stereotypes work to create meaning in that people know 
who they are by what they are not.* In this case, ‘‘normal’’ women, 
whether patrons or librarians themselves, could be assured of their at- 
tractiveness and desirability by being contrasted with the old maid. As 


4. According to semiotics, meaning and identity are created through a play of difference (in 
schematic terms, contrasting x with its opposite y) rather than a positive identification. 
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such, the shriveled-prune stereotype is a structural necessity in devel- 
oping and perpetrating normative definitions of femininity. Since iden- 
tity is defined by a logic of exclusion, is it not far better for librarians 
to play with and subvert the old-maid stereotype than to have it hum 
in the background as some repressed but cacophonously loud other? 

The questions of how stereotypes function in a particular time and 
place and how they come to carry meaning for us are complex and 
difficult. While negotiated, the signifiers that compose the old-maid 
stereotype are neither arbitrary nor evanescent. Indeed, stereotypes or- 
der and naturalize the world powerfully and tenaciously because they 
function hegemonically. In simple terms, hegemony is a form of power 
based on leadership by a group in many fields of activity at once. He- 
gemony is an entire body of practices and expectations that shape our 
conception of our world and ourselves. It is a coherent and historically 
specific worldview that provides a way of understanding the events of 
one’s society and living creatively in it. Finally, hegemony goes beyond 
ideology, defined here as a systematically articulated set of beliefs, to 
include the lived experiences and the daily practices that make up an 
individual life. They are part of the maintenance of the social and cul- 
tural order by creating a symbolic divide between the normal and the 
deviant. 

All of this does not mean that librarians have to fall victim to negative 
stereotypes. Through parody and mimicry, the librarian as loveless 
frump is at first exposed as constructed (and, hence, far from natural 
or innate) and then opened to resignification. Instead of debating 
whether or not the stereotype is an accurate representation of librari- 
ans, we can work to uncover the mechanisms through which the stereo- 
type creates meaning and, via ironic appropriation, thwart the semiotic 
systems that produced it in the first place. 

Moreover, the fussy-prune stereotype is part of the fun of being in 
a feminized profession in that it allows librarians simultaneously to inte- 
grate and diffuse broader cultural notions about women, beauty, intelli- 
gence, and sexuality. Female librarians and women academics have tra- 
ditionally been granted intelligence but denied sex appeal. Elaine 
Showalter, professor of English at Princeton University and a former 
president of the Modern Language Association, asked recently, “‘Is it 
possible to live the life of the mind while minding the length of your 
skirt’’ [37, p. 80]? ‘‘For years,”’ she writes, ‘‘I've been trying to make 
the life of the mind coexist with the day at the mall, and to sneak the 
femme back into feminist’’ [37, p. 86]. Appropriating negative represen- 
tations acknowledges while saucily fighting against accepted notions 
about smart women. I see the librarian stereotype as part of a broader 
cultural notion that says intelligent women cannot be physically attrac- 
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tive [38, p. 29]. Parodying the librarian stereotype gives me the oppor- 
tunity to act on my feminist and intellectual convictions while, at the 
same time, experiencing pride as a librarian and as a member of a 
feminized profession. 


How to Read as a Loveless Frump 


As a brief example of the ideas discussed thus far, the film Party Girl 
(39; also see 40] illustrates some of these arguments. The film tells the 
story of Mary, an orphaned young woman in search of an adult identity, 
who is both emboldened by the old-maid stereotype and enlarges the 
representation for her own ends. Played with delightful spunk by Par- 
ker Posey, Mary makes a living by organizing illegal parties in Manhat- 
tan’s underground club scene. Upon finding herself in jail, she calls 
on her godmother, a librarian, for help. The godmother offers Mary 
a job as a library clerk but expresses doubt that Mary is sufficiently 
intelligent or reliable enough for the task. Mary rebels against what is 
expected of her by displaying many of the qualities of the stereotypical 
librarian. She is, in turns throughout the film, persnickety, knowing, 
and officious. With Melvil Dewey frowning down on Mary from a poster 
on the library wall, she finds herself baffled by the DDC, victimized by 
her fellow workers, and combative with patrons. She grows so frustrated 
that one evening she sneaks into the library after hours, toting a beer 
and joint, to puzzle through the DDC. Unlocking the order and organi- 
zation of the classification system sets her free. 

As the film continues, Mary plays with the old-maid stereotype by 
donning horn-rims, sticking a pencil into her twisted-up bun, and 
adopting severe gray flannel suits (albeit with miniskirts) as a means 
of laying claim to cultural legitimacy [41, pp. 158-64]. She selectively 
appropriated the signs of the old maid in her struggle to formulate a 
new career and gain a new social and personal identity [42, p. 12]. 
Indeed, Mary took on the garb of the prissy old maid as an outer sign 
of inner grace. She changed her physical appearance as a way of re- 
flecting and further creating important shifts in identity. Getting 
dressed for work became an act of cultural citation. Mary utilized 
clothes, accessories, and gesture as tools of self-elaboration; masqu- 
erading as a stereotypical librarian was an avenue through which she 
negotiated personal growth. Through mimicry and theatrical self- 
elaboration, Mary rewrote the function and significance of the librar- 
ian stereotype [43, pp. 67-68]. 

Mary undermined the stereotype because her tactic, an ironic restag- 
ing of the old maid, calls into the question the referential authority of 
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the stereotype [44, p. 218; 45, p. x]. This maneuver highlights the status 
of the old maid as a representation by throwing the mechanics of how 
meaning is produced into sharp relief. Through reenacting the stereo- 
type, the oppositional categories that compose the shriveled prune are 
exposed, and this is the benefit of a semiotic analysis—its ability to 
expose the artifice in otherwise seemingly naturalized configurations 
of representation. Mary exceeded the terms of the stereotype by being 
both prim spinster and glamour puss—a prissy miss wielding a date 
stamp and a savvy, sexy information manager. As a strategy or method- 
ology, semiotics problematizes and exposes binary oppositions [46, 
p. 15; 47, p. 9].° In this way, the semiotic processes with which one 
might read the old-maid stereotype are thrown into play. 

Other examples of similar appropriative strategies are readily found 
in contemporary art. Postmodern artists as different as Barbara Kruger, 
Jenny Holzer, Deborah Bright, and Cindy Sherman are united by a 
concern for how definitions of gender are played out in the mass media 
[48, p. 356]. Although they employ different tactics, these artists decon- 
struct the narrative clichés and codes of femininity found in popular 
culture. Bright, for example, cleverly inserts images of herself into 
movie stills, thereby transforming these images [49, pp. 57-58]. In one 
photograph, Bright—wearing a leather jacket, slicked-back hair, and 
peevish mien—pops up beside Spencer Tracy and Katherine Hepburn 
as they cuddle in a convertible. In another, a mischievous Bright 
catches the eye of a world-weary Glenda Jackson as Jackson turns away 
from George Segal in an elaborate show of ennui [50, p. 147]. Bright’s 
photographic readings show that at any given point in a representation, 
there are possibilities for viewers to assert their desires and identifica- 
tions into an image. Any individual reader can fantasize a meaning that 
has only the faintest suggestion in the text [49, p. 12]. Indeed, all cul- 
tural texts are open to interpretive hijacking by the viewer; the specta- 
tor tunes in and out of a text like a radio station in accord with his or 
her existing fantasy structures and historically contingent power rela- 
tions [34, p. 194]. 

Sherman’s series Untitled Film Stills, sixty-five portraits of an imagi- 
nary film actress intended to look like movie stills or publicity photos, 
illustrates another appropriative maneuver [51]. Each image portrays 
a different female stereotype. Untitled Film Still #13 is Sherman’s perfor- 


5. By binary opposition, I mean not only the archetypal x versus y (white versus black, male 
versus female, for example) but also other important oppositions: x precedes 9, y is derived 
from x, y is a perversion of x (the past precedes historical analysis, historical analysis is 
derived from the past itself, historical analysis is a perversion of the past/truth, for ex- 
ample). 
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mance as a curvy librarian, which results in what cultural critic Eliza- 
beth Bronfen characterizes as “‘the serial fashionings of a plethora of 
potential identities’ (52, p. 15]. Sherman not only mimics but parod- 
ies. She exaggerates and inverts tropes of femininity in photographs 
that have a deliberately staged quality in order to highlight the cultur- 
ally constructed nature of gender. Her work is a witty parody of female 
clichés and a kaleidoscopic play of self-portraits that deny a stable fe- 
male identity (53, p. 106]. In this way, her work, while not negating 
the work of Bright, goes after bigger fish. It is not only that Sherman 
can mimic or insert herself in familiar scenes, but Sherman’s series 
illustrates that her true identity rests in the performance of multiple 
personas. Parody, then, packs an even fiercer punch than mimicry be- 
cause it not only exposes the fact of (in this case) the constructed na- 
ture of gender but pokes fun at the woeful limits of that construction. 

Another example of this parodic strategy is the clever Web site ‘‘The 
Lipstick Librarian!”’’ created by Linda Absher [54]. Absher’s lipstick 
librarian is equal parts Eve Arden, Emma Peel, and RuPaul. She is a 
fashionably dressed, globe-trotting girl-about-town who is defined by 
“the ability to look fabulous while poking around a dot-matrix printer 
with a bent paper clip’ [54]. The ethos of the lipstick librarian calls 
for the incorporation of the old-maid stereotype into a definition of 
the librarian as a glamorous mistress of information. If, upon taking 
her quiz to uncover lipstick-librarian tendencies, one discovers an un- 
swerving devotion to Birkenstocks, cats, and large ethnic jewelry (acces- 
sories deemed frumpy by Absher), the Lipstick Librarian councils calm 
and self-acceptance.® ‘‘Take comfort in knowing you’re not alone— 
after all, you are a librarian”’ [54]. Absher continues: “‘To be a lipstick 
librarian, one does not need to be of a particular gender, sexual orien- 
tation or even color-coordinated! Lipstick Librarianship is a state of 
mind, an outlook’’ [54]. The strategy of the lipstick librarian does not 
turn away from ‘‘the stereotypical little old-lady with a tasteful 
cardigan’’ [54] but promotes manipulating stereotypes of women with 
a Sly smile and a knowing wink. 

One may question whether parodying a dominant norm is enough 
to displace it. There is no necessary link between parody and subver- 
sion [55, p. 125]. For librarians, the benefit of mimicry and parody is 
that they expose and make fun of the constructed nature of the stereo- 


6. A respondent wins this quiz automatically if she or he fantasizes about being stuck in an 
elevator during a midwinter ALA conference with Harrison Ford and Michael Gorman. 
In the guest book section of the Web site, Michael Gorman compared his status as a famous 
librarian to that of the tallest building in Topeka, Kansas. He concluded: ‘‘Still and all, I 
am fawningly grateful for this brief moment in the spotlight’ [54]. 
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type. Embodying the shriveled prune and impersonating the ste- 
reotype, then, is a form of talking back. Real-life librarians, of course, 
are complex, contradictory, multifaceted people who cannot be ade- 
quately contained by a stereotype. By embodying the stereotype exces- 
sively, I become a prissy old maid but clearly that cannot contain all 
that Iam. These miming and parodic strategies can be both liberating 
and empowering. Integrating the old-maid stereotype into our profes- 
sional identity simultaneously acknowledges and alters an important 
part of our professional past. 

I do not mean to suggest that viewers create their own images based 
on personal context. Beyond the commonsense point that meaning Is 
contextual (that it grows out of a specific historical and cultural con- 
text), Iam arguing that the receiver of a communication—above and 
beyond the social and cultural environment—may actively shape the 
meaning of a message. That is, meaning does not reside in a representa- 
tion alone but is actively created, in part, as viewers interact with (and 
even make fun of) a stereotypical image. 


Conclusion: Flaunting Your Inner Frump 


As librarians are redefining their profession in light of new digital and 
computer technologies, the old-maid stereotype can be embraced as 
fundamental to our collective history. Revising the loveless-frump ste- 
reotype allows unsexed knowledge workers and information managers 
to retain not only a sexuality but also a sense of a distinct identity as 
librarians. Previous debates over the stereotype and what to do about 
it have assumed that meaning can be understood unproblematically. 
As recent theories suggest, though, meaning is made at the level of 
both production and consumption. 

We can, thus, profitably shift our debates away from a concern for 
the so-called negative content of the old-maid stereotype to explore 
how the stereotype manufactures meaning in the first place. Exposing 
these processes allows librarians to understand what is at stake in the 
stereotype as well as to appreciate mechanisms for subverting the ste- 
reotype to their own ends. The fussy-old-maid stereotype is also part 
of the fun of being in a feminized profession in that it allows librarians 
simultaneously to integrate and diffuse larger cultural notions about 
women, beauty, intelligence, and sexuality. In short, librarians would 
be well served to actively claim an image of femininity that has been 
deemed perverse by the dominant culture. Exploiting the internal con- 
tradictions of the librarian stereotype is the best strategy for contesting 
the power of negative representations. Female librarians might de- 
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mand cultural legitimacy for their profession precisely as old maids and 
loveless frumps—all the while understanding that shriveled prunes can 
be hip and sexy party girls. 
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